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Why GAO Did This Study 

D.C. has a larger percentage of 
students in charter schools than 
any state. To help oversee D.C. 
charter schools, Congress 
established two authorizers — the 
Board of Education (BOE), which 
has an Office of Charter Schools 
responsible for oversight, and the 
independent Public Charter School 
Board (PCSB). Congress required 
the GAO to conduct a study of the 
authorizers. 

This report-which completes 
GAO’s May 2005 study-examines 
the (1) authorizers’ resources, (2) 
oversight practices, and (3) actions 
taken once charter schools close. 
GAO examined BOE and PCSB 
monitoring reports, revenue and 
expenditure documents, and 
closure procedures. 



What GAO Recommends 



GAO recommends that the BOE 
Office of Charter Schools 
implement a risk-based oversight 
system to target monitoring to new 
and at risk charter schools. GAO 
recommends that the BOE create a 
routine process to review data 
collected by its Office of Charter 
Schools. GAO also recommends 
that the BOE, the PCSB, and D.C. 
Public Schools jointly establish a 
process to guide their actions after 
schools close, including a system 
for the secure transfer and 
maintenance of student records. 

BOE officials noted that they were 
taking actions that would address 
GAO’s recommendations. PCSB 
comments supported GAO’s third 
recommendation. 

www.gao.gov/cgi-bin/getrpt7GAO-06-73. 

To view the full product, including the scope 
and methodology, click on the link above. 

For more information, contact Marnie Shaul at 
(202) 512-7215 orshauim@gao.gov. 



What GAO Found 

The two D.C. charter school authorizers differed in revenue, number of staff 
overseeing schools, and use of D.C. services, but both spent their funds to 
support oversight activities. The BOE Office of Charter Schools had less revenue 
and fewer staff overseeing fewer schools than PCSB. It fulfilled its oversight 
responsibilities by using some D.C. Public School services and also occasionally 
calling upon D.C. agencies for financial operations reviews. The PCSB had a 
larger staff that oversaw more schools and had revenue more than two times 
larger than that of the BOE Office of Charter Schools. The PCSB did not use any 
D.C. Public Schools services, but did refer one school to a D.C. agency for 
further examination. Despite these differences, both authorizers used most of 
their fiscal year 2004 expenses for in-house board operations, such as personnel, 
and also hired consultants to help monitor charter schools. 
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Both D.C. authorizers provided technical assistance to schools and had similar 
oversight practices, such as tracking school academics and finances, but took 
different approaches. The BOE Office of Charter Schools, with only 3 staff, 
provided the same level of oversight to all of its 16 schools and thereby limited 
its ability to target additional resources to schools requiring more assistance. 
Moreover, when the BOE Office of Charter Schools gave its Board monitoring 
information on its charter schools, the Board — also responsible for the city’s 167 
traditional schools — did not regularly review that information. In contrast, the 
PCSB targeted additional oversight on new charter schools and those where 
problems had been identified. The PCSB also granted more flexibility to well- 
managed schools. Although problems persisted at some schools, the PCSB’s 
targeted system enabled it to focus more attention on these schools. 



Once D.C. charter schools closed, both authorizers took a number of actions to 
safeguard student records and public assets and inform parents of their 
children’s educational options; however, issues arose that both authorizers 
found difficult to adequately address, particularly when the closed school was 
insolvent. Managing and safeguarding student records was the most expensive 
and challenging aspect of closing schools, authorizers reported. Moreover, the 
authorizers’ closure processes were different each of the 9 times charter schools 
closed, which limited opportunities to build on past experiences. 
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United States Government Accountability Office 
Washington, DC 20548 



November 17, 2005 

The Honorable Sam Brownback 
Chairman 

The Honorable Mary L. Landrieu 
Ranking Minority Member 
Subcommittee on the District of Columbia 
Committee on Appropriations 
United States Senate 

The Honorable Joe Knollenberg 
Chairman 

The Honorable John W. Olver 
Ranking Minority Member 

Subcommittee on Transportation, Treasury, and Housing and Urban 
Development, the Judiciary, District of Columbia, and Independent 
Agencies 

Committee on Appropriations 
House of Representatives 

When the school doors opened for the 2004-2005 school year in the 
District of Columbia, over a fifth of all students were attending charter 
schools. The District of Columbia has a larger percentage of students 
enrolled in such schools than any state. Six new charter schools opened in 
the 2004-2005 school year alone. To help fund the growing number of 
charter schools, Congress designated $13 million specifically for D.C. 
charter schools in the 2005 D.C. Appropriations Act. 

Charter schools are public schools that are exempt from certain state and 
local regulations in exchange for increased accountability for improving 
student achievement. Charter school authorizers — the entities that 
approve and oversee charter schools — are responsible for ensuring that 
charter schools achieve expected outcomes and comply with applicable 
laws. The District of Columbia School Reform Act, as amended, (D.C. 
School Reform Act) established two entities, the D.C. Board of Education 
(BOE) and the D.C. Public Charter School Board (PCSB), as charter 
school authorizers. The law requires that the authorizers approve and 
oversee charter school implementation. Although the law gives both 
authorizers similar responsibilities, each has some latitude in how it 
implements these responsibilities. As an independent agency, the PCSB 
devotes all of its resources to charter schools, while the BOE, which also 
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has responsibility for D.C.’s traditional public schools, has established an 
Office of Charter Schools to monitor its charter schools. As interest in 
charter schools grows among parents, questions have been raised about 
how the District oversees its charter schools. 

As required by the 2005 D.C. Appropriations Act, we examined the 
performance of D.C. charter school authorizers in their oversight roles. In 
May 2005, we published the interim findings of our study in Charter 
Schools: Oversight Practices in the District of Columbia (GAO-05-490 ) , 
which outlined the legal responsibilities of the D.C. authorizers. To 
complete our study, we are addressing the following questions in this 
report: (1) what resources (financial and otherwise) do the D.C. 
authorizers have and how have they used these resources; (2) how have 
the D.C. authorizers provided oversight and technical assistance to charter 
schools after they have opened; and (3) what actions did the authorizers 
take once charter schools closed to help students transition to new 
schools, protect student records, and safeguard public assets. 

To analyze the authorizers’ resources and to learn how they have used 
them, we examined their budgets, revenues, and expenses for fiscal years 
2003 and 2004. Our budget analysis is based on the amount of funds each 
authorizer received per school rather than per student, because the 
authorizers provided services that generally benefited schools as a whole, 
not individual students. We also examined the authorizers’ use of their 
staff. To analyze the authorizers’ provision of oversight, we examined 
monitoring reports, audits, and related documentation from 8 of the 
42 D.C. charter schools — 4 from each authorizer. These eight schools were 
selected to include variety in school performance, demographics, number 
of years in operation, and the schools’ history of sanctions. Additionally, 
we convened two focus groups of charter school administrators (one 
focus group per authorizer) to substantiate and augment information the 
authorizers provided. Appendix I provides our methodology and additional 
information on the schools selected for our document reviews and focus 
groups. To analyze the procedures in place once charter schools close, we 
examined the actions the authorizers took to address issues arising from 
the closure of the nine charter schools that have lost their charters as of 
September 2005. In these cases, we examined monitoring reports and 
other documents related to the closures and interviewed authorizer staff 
and board members. Finally, we examined the authorizers’ use of services 
available to them by interviewing officials of District agencies, including 
D.C. Public Schools, the Office of the Chief Financial Officer, the Office of 
the D.C. Auditor, and the D.C. Office of Inspector General. 
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We conducted our work between January and November 2005 in 
accordance with generally accepted government auditing standards. 



Results in Brief 



The D.C. authorizers differed in the amount of funding, staff, and their use 
of available D.C. government services, but spent their financial resources 
on similar activities. The BOE Office of Charter Schools received less in 
local funds, collected less in administrative fees from the schools it 
oversaw, and had fewer staff per school. To help fulfill its oversight 
responsibilities, the BOE Office of Charter Schools used test score 
analysis provided by D.C. Public Schools and referred four schools to 
other D.C. agencies for further examination. The PCSB’s total revenue 
($1,349,916 in fiscal year 2004) was more than twice that of the BOE Office 
of Charter Schools. It received more in local funds and collected more in 
fees from schools than its counterpart. It oversaw, however, more charter 
schools and employed a larger staff. Unlike the BOE Office of Charter 
Schools, the PCSB has not used D.C. Public School services, but has 
referred one school to a D.C. agency for further examination. Despite 
these differences, both D.C. authorizers spent their financial resources to 
support oversight activities, with the majority of funds being spent on 
in-house personnel and operational expenses. Both authorizers also hired 
consultants to assist with school monitoring, as well as application review 
and school closures. 

Both D.C. authorizers provided technical assistance and oversaw charter 
schools by tracking schools’ academic achievement and financial 
condition, but their approaches to oversight differed. With respect to 
technical assistance, both authorizers provided some aid to charter 
schools, including helping schools improve their academic programs and 
meet No Child Left Behind Act requirements. While the BOE and PCSB 
had similar oversight practices — both D.C. authorizers visited schools at 
least once annually, monitored schools’ test scores, and reviewed and 
approved school budgets and expenses — the BOE Office of Charter 
Schools provided the same level of oversight to all of its 16 schools 
regardless of risk. This approach sometimes limited its ability to address 
the problems that its oversight revealed. In addition, BOE Board members 
told us that they did not regularly review information collected by the BOE 
Office of Charter Schools. By contrast, the PCSB targeted additional 
oversight to new charter schools and those where problems had been 
identified. For example, the PCSB conducted pre-opening visits only for 
new schools or schools in a new location, as opposed to visiting all 
schools each fall. Additionally, the PCSB targeted extra financial oversight 
to new schools or schools with problems. Although some PCSB schools 
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have had problems, the PCSB’s targeted monitoring approach has allowed 
it to more readily identify problems and direct monitoring activities to 
those schools. 

Once charter schools closed, both D.C. authorizers undertook a wide 
range of activities to safeguard student records and public assets and 
inform parents of their children’s school options; however, issues arose 
during closings that both found difficult to adequately address, particularly 
when the closed school was financially insolvent. The D.C. authorizers 
used their staff and financial resources to oversee school closings as well 
as handle closing logistics, such as inventorying assets and communicating 
with parents. Both D.C. authorizers reported managing and safeguarding 
student records was the most expensive and challenging aspect of closing 
schools. The D.C. authorizers reviewed student records for completeness, 
collected records from closing schools, distributed records to new 
schools, and, in instances where students were no longer continuing their 
education, stored student records. Although D.C. law requires that student 
records become the property of D.C. Public Schools when a charter school 
closes, D.C. Public Schools officials were unaware of this responsibility. 
While both D.C. authorizers provided various types of assistance when 
schools closed, the procedures following a charter school closure varied in 
all nine instances. Neither D.C. authorizer has followed the same closure 
process, and both have closed each school differently. 

To improve D.C. charter schools oversight, we recommend that the BOE 
Office of Charter Schools implement a risk-based oversight system that 
targets monitoring resources to new charter schools and those identified 
at risk. Additionally, we recommend that the BOE create a routine and 
timely process to review the monitoring information collected by its Office 
of Charter Schools. We also recommend that the BOE Office of Charter 
Schools, the PCSB, and D.C. Public Schools establish a routine process to 
use once schools are closed, including, among other things, a system for 
the secure transfer and maintenance of student records. 

In comments on a draft of this report, the BOE Office of Charter Schools 
Executive Director noted that the BOE was taking actions that would 
address the recommendations in this report. The PCSB Executive Director 
also provided comments on a draft of this report. These comments 
supported our recommendation that the BOE Office of Charter Schools, 
the PCSB, and D.C. Public Schools establish a routine process for the 
secure transfer and maintenance of records when schools close. 
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Background 



Charter schools are public schools established under contracts that grant 
them greater levels of autonomy from certain state and local laws and 
regulations in exchange for agreeing to meet certain student performance 
goals. Charter schools are often exempt from certain state and school 
district education laws and in some states may receive waivers or 
exemptions from other laws; however, charter schools must comply with 
select laws, including those pertaining to special education, civil rights, 
and health and safety conditions. While charter schools are free from 
many educational regulations, they are accountable for their educational 
and financial performance, including the testing requirements under the 
No Child Left Behind Act. 

A wide range of individuals or groups, including parents, educators, 
nonprofit organizations and universities, may apply to create a charter 
school. Charter schools are typically nonprofit organizations and, like 
other nonprofits, are governed by a board of trustees. The board of 
trustees, which is initially selected by the school founders, oversees legal 
compliance, financial management, contracts with external parties, and 
other school policies. School trustees are also responsible for identifying 
existing and potential risks facing the charter school and taking steps to 
reduce or eliminate these risks. 

Charters to operate a school are authorized by various bodies, depending 
on the state’s laws, but may include local school districts, municipal 
governments, or special chartering boards. According to a GAO survey, 
about half of the charter school states and the District of Columbia 
allowed more than one authorizer, providing charter school founders an 
opportunity to find support for a wider range of instructional approaches 
or educational philosophies than might be possible with a single 
authorizer . 1 Many charter school authorizing bodies have formal 
procedures to monitor charter school performance in areas such as 
student performance, compliance with regulations, financial record 
keeping, and the provision of special education services. If charter schools 
do not meet expected performance measures, authorizers may revoke a 
school’s charter or decide not to renew the charter when it expires, 
resulting in the charter school’s closure. Since the first charter school 



^ee Charter Schools: To Enhance Education’s Monitoring and Research, More Charter 
School-Level Data Are Needed, GAO-05-5 (Washington, D.C.: Jan. 12, 2005). This report 
presented the results of a survey that asked states to report the number and type of 
authorizers allowed in school year 2002-2003, among other information. 
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opened in Minnesota in 1992, about 350 charter schools — of the 
approximately 3,700 that opened — have closed as of April 2005. 

The D.C. School Reform Act, a federal law that applies only to D.C., 
designated two charter school authorizers — the D.C. Board of Education 
(BOE) and the D.C. Public Charter School Board (PCSB). Both authorizers 
have similar responsibilities, but are structured differently. While the 
PCSB was created as an independent board with the sole purpose of 
approving and overseeing charter schools, the BOE oversees both the 
167 traditional public schools that enrolled about 59,000 students in the 
2004-2005 school year and charter schools. To effectively manage its 
oversight responsibilities for both traditional public schools and charter 
schools, the BOE created an internal Office of Charter Schools to manage 
its functions as an authorizer. In fiscal years 2003 and 2004, the BOE 
generally determined how much local funding to allocate to each of the 
Board’s functions, including charter schools, while Congress determined 
the level of PCSB’s local funds through its D.C. Appropriations Act. In 
addition to the two authorizers, several D.C. offices have responsibilities 
related to the District’s charter schools, including the D.C. Inspector 
General, the D.C. Auditor, the D.C. Chief Financial Officer, the Mayor’s 
State Education Office, and the State Education Agency, which is part of 
the D.C. Public School system (see fig. 1). 
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Figure 1: D.C. Offices with Responsibilities to Charter Schools 
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The D.C. School Reform Act allows the BOE and the PCSB to grant up to 
10 charters each per year. Each charter authorizes a school for 15 years, at 
which point the charter may be renewed if the authorizer approves. To 
date, no school has reached the end of its 15-year term. After granting 
charters to schools, each authorizer is responsible for monitoring those 
schools. Under the D.C. School Reform Act, the BOE and PCSB are 
required to monitor charter schools’ academic achievement, operations, 
and compliance with applicable laws. Both authorizers conduct pre- 
opening visits to new schools and subsequently conduct annual 
monitoring visits and data reviews to meet this requirement (see fig. 2). All 
schools granted a charter in D.C. must create an accountability plan that 
outlines the school’s 5-year academic goals. Accountability plans become 
part of each school’s charter and are used as guides for the authorizers to 
monitor academic progress. Additionally, under the D.C. School Reform 
Act, the D.C. authorizers must conduct more comprehensive reviews of 
charter schools every 5 years to determine if the schools should be 
allowed to continue operating. Charter schools that are not meeting 
academic performance goals may be closed following a 5-year review. 
Charter schools may be closed for other reasons, such as financial 
mismanagement or legal noncompliance, at any time. 
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Figure 2: Overview of D.C. Authorizes’ Monitoring Process 
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As we noted in our May 2005 report, the BOE first began chartering 
schools in 1996, and the PCSB chartered its first schools in 1997. 2 As of the 
2004-05 school year, 23 BOE and 27 PCSB charter schools had opened. 3 
However, between 1998 and September 2005, nine charter schools closed. 
The BOE has revoked seven charters, and two PCSB charter schools 
closed; one voluntarily released its charter, and the other had its charter 
revoked at the end of the 2004-2005 school year. Financial reasons 
contributed to the closing of most of the schools that had their charters 
revoked. During the 2004-05 school year, 16 BOE schools and 26 PCSB 
were in operation. As of January 2005, BOE charter schools enrolled 
3,945 students, and PCSB charter schools enrolled 11,555 students. 

The two D.C. authorizers monitored a diverse set of schools (see table 1). 
These schools enrolled students at all grade levels, from pre-kindergarten 
to high school and offered varied instructional and academic models. For 
example some schools had a particular curricular emphasis, such as math 
and science, art, or foreign language, while other charter schools focused 
on specific populations, such as students with learning disabilities, 
students who have dropped out or are at risk of doing so, youth who have 



2 For more information on GAO work concerning charter schools and D.C. public schools, 
please see related GAO products at the end of this report. 

^Eleven additional charter schools opened during the 2005-2006 school year. 
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been involved in the criminal justice system, and adults. Additionally, the 
charter schools pursued a variety of school-specific goals that were 
aligned with their missions or the student populations they served. The 
D.C. School Reform Act requires the authorizers to monitor schools’ 
annual and 5-year progress toward these goals. Some examples of goals 
included in school charters are improved attendance rates and increased 
parental satisfaction. Other goals varied widely. For example, Maya 
Angelou, a high school serving at-risk youth, included among its 5-year 
goals both an 85 percent graduation rate, as well as a significant reduction 
in violent behavior by students. JOS-ARZ, a high school serving students 
with emotional and behavioral problems, included as a goal that at least 
half of its students would acquire skills that would allow them to function 
independently and would earn a high school diploma or the equivalent. 
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Table 1 : Characteristics of D.C. Charter Schools, School Year 2005-2006 



School 


Year opened 


Grade level” 


Enrollment” 


School mission, curriculum,” 
or target population 


BOE schools 


Barbara Jordan 


2002 


5-8 


204 


Critical thinking, character, and leadership 
education 


Booker T. Washington 


1999 


9-12 and adult 


229 


Career-focused school with emphasis on 
building trades 


City Lights 


2005 


9-12 


65 d 


Students with special needs 


Children’s Studio 


1997 


preschool-6 


111 


Arts focus 


Community Academy 


1998 


preschool-8 


944 


Community-centered learning model 


Elsie Whitlow Stokes Community 
Freedom 


1998 


K-6 




Bilingual education 


Hyde Leadership Academy 


1999 


K-12 


735 


College preparatory, character education, 
and service learning 


Integrated Design & Electronics 
Academy 


1998 


7-12 


367 


Career-focused school; junior ROTC 
program 


Ideal Academy 


1999 


preschool-8 


260 


Math, science, and technology focused 
program 


JOS-ARZ Therapeutic 


2000 


9-12 


49 


Residential school for students with 
emotional or behavioral disorders 


Kamit Institute for Magnificent 
Achievers 


2001 


9-12 


144 


Cultural-based education with an emphasis 
on Africa 


Latin American Montessori Bilingual 


2003 


preschool - 
preK 


59 


Bilingual education 


Mary McLeod Bethune 


2004 


preK-4 


92 


Features foreign languages and the arts 


Next Step 


1998 


ungraded; 
age 16 and 
older 


75 


Dropout prevention or remediation 


Options 


1996 


5-8 


215 


Alternative learning environment for 
underachieving students using project-based 
approach 


Roots 


1999 


preK-8 


109 


Instructional emphasis on African heritage 
and culture 


Washington Academy 


2005 


K-6 


340 d 


Focuses on academics and technology 


Young America Works 


2004 


9-10 


102 


Vocational/technical career-based school 


PCSB schools 


Academia Bilingue de la Comunidad 


2005 


6-7 


150 d 


Bilingual education 


Academy for Learning Through the 
Arts 


2005 


K-6 


100 d 


Arts focus 


Appletree Early Learning 


2005 


preschool- 

preK 


36 d 


Focus on literacy skills 
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School 


Year opened 


Grade level” 


Enrollment” 


School mission, curriculum,” 
or target population 


BOE schools 


Arts and Technology Academy 


1999 


preK-6 


617 


Arts and humanities education, technology 
education 


Bridges 


2005 


preschool- 

preK 


72 d 


Individualized education for children with and 
without special needs 


Capital City 


2000 


preK-8 


236 


Project-based curriculum 


Carlos Rosario International 


1998 


10-adult 


1059 


Adult education 


Cesar Chavez PCHS for Public Policy 


1998 


6-12 


469 


Public policy focus 


D.C. Bilingual 


2004 


preschool-1 


115 


Bilingual education 


D.C. Preparatory Academy 


2003 


4-7 


153 


College preparatory 


Eagle Academy 


2003 


preschool- 

preK 


130 


Individual focus, active learning model 


Early Childhood Academy 


2005 


preschool- 

preK 


116" 


Literacy, numeracy, and cognitive and social 
skills emphasized 


E. L. Haynes 


2004 


preschool-3 


138 


Math and science focus 


Friendship 


1998 


preK-12 


3071 s 


Curriculum that emphasizes basic learning 
using technology 


Hope Community 


2005 


preK-5 


150 d 


Broad-based cultural knowledge and 
character education 


Howard Road Academy 


2001 


preK-7 


571 


Arts and humanities education 


Howard University Middle School of 
Mathematics & Science 


2005 


6 


120 d 


Math and science focus 


KIPP D.C. 


2001 


5-8 


317' 


College preparatory with extended day and 
year 


Marriott Hospitality 


1999 


9-12 


146 


College-preparatory school with emphasis 
on hospitality industry 


Maya Angelou 


1998 


9-12 


176 


Adjudicated and at-risk youth 


Meridian 


1999 


preK-8 


583 


Features frequent testing and student 
portfolios 


Paul 


2000 


6-9 


573 


Converted public school focused on general 
academic skills and character education 


Potomac Lighthouse 


2005 


preK-3 


168 d 


Arts focus 


New School for Enterprise & 
Development 


2000 


9-12 


437 


Career-focused school featuring business 
information, technology and the arts 


Sasha Bruce 


2001 


7-11 


278 


Project-based curriculum 


School for Arts in Learning 


1998 


K-9 


118 


Arts focus for students with learning 
disabilities 


School for Educational Evolution and 
Development 


1998 


7-12 


320 


Boarding school 


Thurgood Marshall Academy 


2001 


9-12 


224 


Law-related focus 
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School 


Year opened 


Grade level” 


Enrollment” 


School mission, curriculum,” 
or target population 


BOE schools 


Tree of Life Community 


2000 


preK-8 


222 


Emphasizes literacy skills for students 
performing below grade level 


Tri-Community 


2002 


preK-5 


216 


Focus on literacy skills 


Two Rivers 


2004 


preK-4 


151 


Project-based curriculum 


Washington Mathematics, Science & 
Technology 


1998 


9-12 


342 


Math and science focus; ROTC program 


William E. Doar, Jr. 


2004 


preK-6 


153 


Performing arts focus 


YouthBuild 


2005 


ages 1 6-24 


55 d 


Career-focused school emphasizing 
vocational training, employability skill- 
building, and community service 



Source: GAO analysis of D.C. charter school documents. 

“An individual school’s curriculum may combine elements from various sources; for the schools 
shown, the table highlights one or more aspects of the curriculum. 

“Reflects grade levels that were actually being served in September 2005. Individual schools' charters 
may allow schools to gradually add grades over time. 

“Reflects actual enrollment as of January 2005. Individual schools’ charters may allow schools to 
increase enrollment over time up to a specific limit or ceiling. 

“Figure represents projected enrollment. School opened in September 2005. 

“Figure does not include the Friendship Southeast Campus, which opened under the same charter in 
fall 2005 with a projected enrollment of about 350. 

'Figure does not reflect school expansion in fall 2005, which was projected to add 80 new students to 
the number already enrolled. 

D.C. charter schools receive funding from a wide range of sources. Charter 
schools in D.C. receive funding on a per-pupil basis using the same 
allocation formula for operating expenses that is applied to traditional 
D.C. public schools. In the 2004-2005 school year, charter and traditional 
public schools in D.C. received $6,904 to $8,077 for a regular education 
student depending on grade level. D.C. charter schools received an 
additional allotment — equal to $2,380 per non-residential student and 
$6,426 per residential student — to help cover the cost of school facilities. 4 
In addition to the per-pupil allotments, charter schools in D.C., like all 
public schools that meet federal criteria, are eligible for other federal 



4 Unlike traditional public schools, charter schools are responsible for identifying and 
securing appropriate spaces in which to operate. D.C. charter schools are responsible for 
maintaining their facilities. However, upon mutual agreement, D.C. Public Schools may 
provide some facilities maintenance services to charter schools and bear some of the costs 
of such services. 
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